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THE GENESIS OF THE MORAL JUDGMENT IN 

PLATO. 

RUPERT CLENDON LODGE. 

rpHE aim of the present paper is to discover, by means of 
*■ an unprejudiced 1 study of the Dialogues, precisely 
what elements, in Plato's opinion, are, as a matter of psy- 
chological fact, involved in the moral judgment. With 
this aim, we shall trace the genesis of the moral judgment, 
the stages by which it is developed, in the case of the phi- 
losopher-king, who represents the recognized authority on 
moral questions. It is necessary to take the ideally perfect 
judge as the object of this investigation, because the char- 
acter of the average man, who falls short of the ideal, con- 
tains only some of the elements which are found in the char- 
acter of the man who has gone through the complete process 
of moral evolution, and also tends to contain certain extra- 
neous elements which distort and warp the judgment. 
Finally, in virtue of these positive and negative deficiencies, 
the elements which go to make up the character of the 
average man are likely to exhibit some form and arrange- 
ment which is different from the organization which is 
characteristic of the moral judge par excellence. But it is 
this organization and these elements which we wish to 
discover. 

We begin, then, following as far as possible the actual 
treatment in the Republic, with the birth and childhood of 
the future judge. The general aim of the regulations which 
surround the process of conception is the perfection of the 
coming generation, not as an end in itself, but as a means to 



1 The usual method of interpreting the moral value-judgment in Plato con- 
sists in rejecting sharply all empirical elements, and in referring to the concep- 
tion of anamnesis (Meno, Phaedrus) as supplying the necessary key (cf . Adam's 
notes to Rep. 476 A, C). The reference to anamnesis is, no doubt, important, 
but it would seem to be a mistake in method to omit from consideration the 
wealth of empirical material contained in the Dialogues. 
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the continuance of the ethical community, as a means to its 
preservation and maintenance in a condition approximating 
to human perfection. The coming generation is to be, if 
possible, not only more excellent from a moral standpoint, 
but also more useful, of greater general value to the com- 
munity, than the preceding generation. With this aim, 
only adults who excel both morally and physically will be 
especially encouraged towards partaking for the state the 
service of parentage. The first element, then, which at 
birth itself enters the nature of the future moral judge, is 
physical strength and excellence, with a corresponding 
tendency towards that natural good temper which depends 
upon health and strength (Laws 792 E), plus a certain 
moral background, consisting partly in the general moral 
atmosphere which is the natural consequence of a good 
civic constitution (Menex. 238 C), partly in the more special 
atmosphere of service towards the community which sur- 
rounds the whole business of parentage, and partly in a 
direct tendency to inherit the moral as well as the physical 
characteristics of the parents. 

Once born, the first three years of the child's life are to be 
devoted primarily to physical development, i.e., to nutri- 
tion, physical growth, and mastery of the simpler move- 
ments and physical adjustments to the environment. The 
nutrition is provided for, partly by the mothers, partly by 
especially suitable nurses, who relieve the actual mothers of 
much of the trouble which, in less well regulated communi- 
ties, too often falls to their lot in dealing with very young 
children. The education during this period is not, how- 
ever, exclusively physical. Not only is the general moral 
atmosphere and the attitude towards social service much 
the same after birth as before, but certain special tendencies 
which begin to show themselves at this time require moral 
direction. Young children, like the rest of mankind, seek 
satisfaction and avoid dissatisfaction. With them, this 
general tendency expresses itself in a desire for simple sense- 
pleasures and an avoidance of pain. During the first three 
years they tend to express these wants by crying, so as to 
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attract the notice and assistance of parents and attendants. 
This tendency to cry whenever the child is afraid, or wants 
anything, may easily, if unchecked, lay the physical founda- 
tions for dispositions which, if further developed, will be- 
come the vicious habits of excessive timidity, querulousness, 
and bad temper (Rep. 605 C f., Laws 792 A-B). The task 
of parent and nurse, during this period, is to prevent the 
formation of such habits. They must endeavor to develop 
in their charges a feeling not directed wholly towards the 
attainment of pleasure, nor wholly towards the avoidance 
of pain, but rather a general attitude towards attaining the 
"mean," i.e., moderation, in the realm of pleasure-pain ex- 
periences, and especially to foster such positive habits of 
feeling and action as tend towards the acquisition of manli- 
ness, self-control, and serene good temper (Laws 792 C f.). 
The elements contributed by this stage towards the building- 
up of character in the future moral judge are thus, in addi- 
tion to the more vague and undefined attitude towards 
social service, physical strength and dexterity, plus a strong 
disposition towards overcoming obstacles and acquiring the 
rudiments of manliness and good temper. 

The next stage is somewhat indefinite in extent, begin- 
ning, presumably, with the third or fourth year, and con- 
tinuing without absolute limit. It is characterized espe- 
cially by the beginnings of education proper, still at first at 
the hands of mother or nurse, but later at the hands of pro- 
fessional teachers (Rep. 377 C, 383 C). At this stage, edu- 
cation through the medium of literature and music is intro- 
duced. The literature consists chiefly of such poetry and 
prose as embodies the history and nobler traditions of the 
race; the music consists mainly of very simple accompani- 
ments, upon such instruments as the lyre or guitar, to be 
used in connection with the songs and dances taught to the 
children. The immense influence of music and literature 
upon the habits and dispositions of the growing child is 
fully recognized, and the consequence is strictly drawn that 
only such art is to be permitted and encouraged for educa- 
tional purposes as is calculated, in the opinion of the best 
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judges, to develop and strengthen such natural dispositions 
as friendliness, religious sense, dignity, self-mastery, man- 
liness, regard for others, singleness of aim, love of the 
beautiful in every shape and form, and also certain tenden- 
cies which prepare the mind for the gradual development 
of reason. What is contributed towards the formation of 
the moral value-judgment by this training, is thus love of 
the beautiful, the good, and the true, a sense of accept- 
ance and of familiarity with all that is of permanent value 
in life, a basis in the habits of feeling and willing for a lofty 
type of idealism. 

Starting a little later than the education in literature and 
music, but, like it, beginning in early childhood and con- 
tinuing indefinitely, comes physical training, including 
hygiene. This aims, first and foremost, at developing a 
sound bodily constitution and at strengthening its powers 
of resistance to disease by prescribing a very simple and 
moderate diet and mode of living generally. The special 
moral aim to be kept in view throughout this process of 
physical training is to develop manliness and self-confidence 
in the growing child, taking care to correct any tendency 
towards roughness by the counterbalancing influence of 
music. The more general contribution towards the forma- 
tion of a perfect moral judgment is stated to be the reserves 
of health and strength which are a useful, and indeed indis- 
pensable, basis for the arduous mental studies which come 
later. The physical training is thus surrounded from first 
to last by a general atmosphere of preparation for future 
social service (Rep. 498 B). 

Starting a little later than physical culture, but still be- 
ginning in childhood and continuing indefinitely throughout 
life, with especial emphasis at the entrance upon physical 
maturity, comes intellectual education proper, the definite 
and continuous endeavor, by means of special studies, to 
liberate the intellect from a too narrow preoccupation with 
the sense-perceivable world, and to direct its powers gradu- 
ally towards their own peculiar province, towards the appre- 
hension of the intelligible world, the world of Ideas. This 
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education falls into two parts. The preparatory portion, 
which constitutes a sort of prelude to the final hymn of 
dialectic, is a matter partly of moral, partly of specifically 
intellectual training. On the moral side, it is necessary to 
liberate the whole conative system, the system of action- 
tendencies which originate in instinct and are cradled in 
habit, from their natural propensity towards excessive pre- 
occupation with the world of sense-perception, with its 
inevitable interest in sensual satisfactions, the "leaden 
weights" which prevent the soul from soaring into the 
upper regions. This liberation is accomplished, to a slight 
extent, by the moral influences which we have already con- 
sidered, but to a greater extent by the deliberate application 
of a policy of strict selection, only those who show unusual 
proficiency in moral development, in the control of instinc- 
tive and habitual action-tendencies by ideas — at this stage, 
of course, the ideas inculcated by their parents and teachers 
— as well as in such intellectual qualities as love of study, 
intellectual acumen, and sound memory, being permitted to 
enter upon the specifically intellectual portion of this period 
of training (Rep. 535 B ff.). This testing of character as 
well as intelligence, and the steady elimination of the mor- 
ally, as well as of the intellectually, unfit, ensures that intel- 
lectual and moral qualities shall develop hand in hand in 
the select group of students who are being trained for leader- 
ship. 

The intellectual training which belongs to this period 
of preparation proceeds by means of a peculiar study of 
arithmetic, geometry (plane and solid), astronomy, and 
harmonics. These different subj ects are studied contempo- 
raneously, though harmonics is not commenced until the 
student has made some progress in astronomy, astronomy is 
not commenced until the student has made some progress in 
solid geometry, solid geometry similarly presupposes a cer- 
tain acquaintance with plane geometry, and this again pre- 
supposes a certain acquaintance with arithmetic. Up to 
the age of twenty, these subjects are studied separately, so 
as to give the student a certain grounding in each. After 
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that age, they are studied more in their interrelations, and 
with an explicit and avowed interest in their epistemological 
and ontological significance (Rep. 537 B f.). 

The peculiar element in this study is due to the object 
with which these sciences are cultivated. The aim of the 
moral educator is not to turn out mathematicians or astron- 
omers as such, but rather to use these disciplines as a means 
for effecting a certain revolution in the intellectual outlook 
of the students, as well as to develop their general intellec- 
tual ability. The usual interest in science is practical. It 
is with the aim of solving some practical difficulty in the 
actual world revealed by sense-perception, that the average 
student enters upon theoretical studies. The military com- 
mander requires a sure grasp of the elements of arithmetic 
and geometry, if he is to solve the problems of military 
organization which are certain to arise. The naval officer 
requires a certain knowledge of mathematics and astronomy, 
if he is to keep on his course during the night. The musi- 
cian who is to be more than the merest empiric must have 
some grasp of the principles of harmonics, and so with the 
other professions also. Theoretical investigation thus 
arises in connection with practical difficulties, and is 
directed mainly if not entirely to the removal of those diffi- 
culties. The problem once solved, the theoretical interest 
quickly subsides (Rep. 498 A-B, 531 E). In the new sys- 
tem of education advocated by Plato, while the same gen- 
eral relation between theory and practice is present, the 
"revolution" consists in a very much greater interest in 
theory, and in the postponement of the more important 
practical problems until a much later period, when the 
theoretical training is, at least in principle, complete. This 
involves using practical difficulties in the world of sense- 
perception mainly as intellectual irritants, as concrete situa- 
tions especially adapted for the awakening and continuous 
stimulation of intellectual activity, an. activity which does 
not culminate in the first practical solution of the problem, 
but is itself fruitful in arousing still further intellectual inter- 
est, until the scientific habit of mind is fully formed, and the 
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intelligence of the youthful inquirer begins to feel genuinely 
at home in the world of laws and relations which can be 
apprehended only by the trained intelligence (Rep. 523 B 
ff., 533 C ff.). This preparatory stage terminates in a sus- 
tained investigation of the interrelations of the various 
sciences which have been studied, and is followed by a fur- 
ther stage of severe and sustained reflection upon the prin- 
ciples which underlie the moral and religious life also, as a 
final step preceding entrance upon the highest stage of 
dialectic (Rep. 531 C ff., 537 C). 

We must further note, during this preparatory period, the 
important social influence exercised by the students upon 
one another. The members of this leadership class consti- 
tute always a highly select group. The basis of selection is 
always physical, moral, and intellectual excellence, with the 
physical element dropping more and more into the back- 
ground, as a constant presupposition, and the emphasis 
passing more and more to moral and intellectual character- 
istics. The members of this group thus enj oy all the advan- 
tages which attach to continued association and friendship 
with what we should call super-normal children, and to 
absence of association and familiarity with average and sub- 
normal children. In the ideal community they have no 
narrow home-ties, but associate always with one another 
and with older members of the same special group, conse- 
crated to the same special task, the development of the 
qualities requisite for leadership. On the negative side, 
just as they are kept apart from anything imperfect and 
defective in their curriculum, so they are kept separate from 
the masses, with their pitifully dwarfed and stunted souls 
and bodies, their vices and their tricky cleverness, their 
unreasoning hatred for things intellectual, their aimless 
wallowings in sensual pleasures, and their meaningless ambi- 
tions and Teachings after mis-called "power." On the 
positive side, the whole of their social life, with its common 
meals, common exercises, common studies, common dan- 
gers, and common joys, is concentrated upon the growth 
and development of a special morale or community spirit, a 
spirit appropriate to the "golden" class, with its ideal of 
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service rather than ambition, and its sincere and flawless 
love of truth, goodness, and beauty (Rep. 462 ff.). The 
effect of this comparative seclusion from the world, during 
their carefully sheltered childhood and youth, is to keep 
them a little child-like and unsuspicious on the one hand, 
somewhat easily deceived by an unscrupulous artist in 
lying; but on the other hand, this openness of spirit fits 
them for that higher insight into values which is denied to 
those who have played with pitch and drunk life to the 
dregs. Their social life thus confirms them in their habits 
of manliness, self-mastery, 2 and social considerateness, and 
also in their sheer joy in the keen play of intellect, in learn- 
ing, and in all spiritual excellence. 

One further element which is of great importance during 
this period of preparation is especially noteworthy. This 
is the element of practical experience. Plato has no inten- 
tion to permit his select group to degenerate into semina- 
rists, idealists who are ignorant of the practical things of life 
and gauche, unable to mix easily with their fellow-men and 
to act as real leaders. On the contrary, he makes especial 
provision, while always retaining their organization as a 
separate class, for practical, as well as theoretical training. 
In childhood and early youth, they are trained in field- 
sports, such as hunting, racing, and military manceuvers, at 
first in play and as spectators, but with the avowed aim of 
fitting them in later life to defend their country and its 
institutions in earnest, if necessary. The years from 
seventeen to twenty are given over almost wholly to these 
exercises, and certain practical military duties are per- 
formed, as need arises, until the age of thirty. Then, after 
an interval of five years devoted to continuous reflection 
upon moral and religious problems, they are, at the age of 
thirty-five, again "sent down into the cave" and compelled 
to hold such offices as befit men of their age — e.g., certain 
magistracies and positions of military command — until 

2 Their sex-life is not a matter of repression, but of expression in a spirit of 
social service and of reverence for the deeper values of life. Its expression is 
always closely connected with moral and intellectual excellence, and does not 
stand apart from their interests and activities as something foreign and peculiar. 
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they are fifty years old. The explicit aim of this perform- 
ance of civic and military duty is that they may keep up 
with their neighbors in practical address (Rep. 539 E), and 
may fit themselves adequately for what is to follow. Fi- 
nally, after the age of fifty, when their training is complete, 
they accept, when their turn comes, the hard duties of the 
highest public office in the commonwealth, and devote 
themselves to the work of administration, regulating their 
country, their fellow-citizens, and themselves, after the 
pattern of the Idea of Good, and supervising the education 
of the rising generation of leaders, so as to leave trained suc- 
cessors to fill their place when they are called away. What 
this element contributes towards forming the final character 
and personality of the moral judge, is experience in leader- 
ship, in administration, in handling men as well as in solving 
practical problems, complete freedom from any awkward- 
ness and hesitation, and, on the moral side, the complete 
permeation of their action systems with the spirit of social 
service, until this becomes their second nature. 

It now remains to consider the final intellectual training, 
the training which raises the student out of the class of 
auxiliaries or junior guardians, who, while holding various 
positions as magistrates, are still at the level of "opinion," 
into the class of full guardians, whose actions are based upon 
the insight and knowledge which comes upon complete 
achievement of the philosophic quest. This last stage of 
training is undertaken at the age of fifty, and only by an 
exceedingly small group, whose moral and intellectual 
equipment is of the very highest, and all of whose experi- 
ences, including the intensive study of moral and religious 
questions from the age of thirty to the age of thirty-five, 
have fitted them to take this final step (Rep. 537 C-540 A). 

What has been accomplished during this period of prep- 
aration is the gradual making over of the whole nature of 
the students, so that their characters have come to be based, 
so far as this is possible at the level of opinion, upon the 
Ideas, and are thus already representative of the universe 
of values. The Ideas of manliness, self-mastery, and justice 
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have become, by long habituation and moral practice, con- 
stituent elements in their nature, and the Idea of wisdom 
has similarly, by means of their scientific training and phil- 
osophical reflection, become a central element in their per- 
sonality (Rep. 518 E. f., 521 C ff.). Furthermore, these 
Ideas do not remain isolated from one another, enclosed in 
morally water-tight compartments, but have been asso- 
ciated together since early childhood, and so have become 
inseparable. So much for the influence of habit. On the 
side of reflection, the leaders have already become accus- 
tomed to think over the interrelation of the sciences as path- 
ways to reality, and have spent some years of intensive 
study also in the consideration of moral and religious prob- 
lems, so that not only has their whole nature become an 
earthly habitation for the Ideas which together constitute 
reality, but there has also been some attempt at feeling after 
some integration of the Ideas, in their embodiment in 
human nature, so as to convert the human copy into the 
reflex of reality, assimilating, not only its elements, but also 
its organization, a feeling after some principle which shall 
transcend the limitations and oppositions of Ideas embodied 
at the level of habit and opinion, and from its new stand- 
point unify them and bring them into perfect harmony 
with one another. And this feeling has begun to rise to- 
wards the level of reflection and of persistent, conscious 
search for such a principle. Only men who have developed 
a character and personality which already is the Ideas in 
their interconnection and, at least to some extent, also in 
their relation to the Idea of Good, can really take this last 
and greatest step from their slumbering and quasi-twilight 
vision to full self-consciousness, so as to apprehend in a 
final way the inner meaning of reality, the principle which 
makes all their life clear and meaningful and one with the 
essence of value. 3 

* The preparation is, in fact, so complete, that Plato can regard the age of 
fifty as the age at which they begin to make the final ascent, and also the age at 
which, the ascent completed, they can enter upon their final task of administra- 
tion with full consciousness of all that is involved in the vision which they have 
beheld. 
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While the preparation is thus largely a matter of develop- 
ment of personality, of moral as well as intellectual training, 
consisting in the unconscious or semi-unconscious assimila- 
tion of character to the structure of ultimate reality, this last 
and final step which leads to the vision of the Ideas as forms 
of the Idea of Good, is severely intellectual, without direct 
assistance either from bodily habit or from an apprehension 
depending directly upon the activities of the bodily sense- 
organs. It is necessary to use as starting-points the masses 
of organized experience which constitute the departmental 
sciences, and perhaps also the moral and religious institu- 
tions developed in the course of human evolution (Rep. 510 
B f.), which have already been studied in some relation to 
one another, and endeavor, after ascertaining the presuppo- 
sitions, the accepted principles on which each science, as a 
separate department of action or investigation, rests, to 
transcend them, to convert what has hitherto been accepted, 
into matter of inquiry, to seek further for its ground in a 
higher and yet more rational principle, a principle resting, 
not upon sense-perceivable fact, but upon intellectually 
apprehensible Ideas. Hitherto the Ideas have been appre- 
hended as empirical generalizations, as laws which bring 
together large masses of sensory experience and are verified 
by reference to that experience (Rep. 531 E, 533 C). The 
aim is now, to rise above this empirical basis, and to en- 
deavor to apprehend the Ideas in their full nature as Ideas, 
set free from the narrowing limitations of sensory experi- 
ence, of the accidents of the here and now and of the per- 
sonal equation, and to apprehend them as true universals, 
as Ideals which can be appreciated only when considered 
as members of an ideal and purely rational realm, to which 
any embodiment in a merely physical nature, a nature 
apprehensible by animal and human sense-organs, is and 
can be only a faint approximation (Phsedr. 250 B, Rep. 
527 Bf.). 

Human concepts are dual in nature. On the one hand, 
they are matters of sensory and associational experience 
(Polit. 277 E f., 285 B) ; on the other, they participate in an 
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ideal nature, in some principle which, at least partly, con- 
verts them into Ideas proper, members of the Ideal realm. 
When we abstract from the conditions of sensory experience, 
and set out upon the dialectical quest, the only path of in- 
vestigation which remains is to consider what this principle 
is, upon which their nature as Ideas depends, the principle 
of ideality as such. For this alone is what is common to all 
Ideas, whatever the department of inquiry in which they 
have been discovered, and this alone can suffice to give 
them, considered as a systematic group in relation to its 
own law or principle, an absolute grounding, a grounding 
which does not point beyond itself to something yet higher, 
but transcends the questionings which attach to the merely 
bodily and human conditions of inquiry, and gives a final, 
ideally sufficient answer to the dialectical question, an 
answer which will satisfy, not merely the intellect with its 
feeling for logical values, but also the moral, sesthetical, 
and religious aspirations of humanity, and furnish an abso- 
lute basis for the whole spiritual life of man {Rep. 534 B- 
535 A). 

That some such answer would fully satisfy the deepest 
spiritual needs of man, may perhaps be admitted. And 
further, that the principle of ideality and value can be ade- 
quately realized, if at all, only when the complete experience 
of the individual has been trained and developed somewhat 
as Plato prescribes, may perhaps also be admitted. But we 
could all wish that the inquiry should proceed further and 
enable us, at least to some extent, to enter into the com- 
pleted experience of the dialectician. And this wish can be, 
at least in part, satisfied. The matter does not necessarily 
remain vague and incomplete, hanging in mid-air (Rep. 506 
B f., 533 A f.). Certain things which the philosophical 
investigator will discover about the Idea of Good can be 
stated in a way which is at least formally correct, even 
though the full concrete realization of their truth and mean- 
ing may have to be left for the man whose whole life has 
prepared him to experience this final vision. 

Thus, in the first place, the dialectician will assuredly 
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discover that this principle is of assistance to him in his 
search after knowledge. There is a certain correspondence, 
as we have seen, between the mental structure of the junior 
guardian and the laws of the ideally real world, and it is in 
virtue of this correspondence — admittedly imperfect — that 
the guardian, at this level of opinion and with the help of 
merely human concepts, of ideas which represent only the 
reorganization of large masses of an experience shot through 
with elements which satisfy sensation rather than the un- 
compromising demands of reason, has been able to build up 
any semblance of genuine knowledge. The ground for this 
inadequacy is the imperfect nature of the correspondence 
in question. There is a gap between the system of Ideas 
on the one hand, and the distorted reflection of this system 
which gradually emerges, through the medium of human 
sensation, in our own minds. The resulting structure, 
which we dignify by the name of empirical science, is, as 
Plato puts it, more clear than mere opinion, but more 
obscure, less completely permeable to intelligence, than a 
true or ideal knowing would be (Rep. 533 D). If, then, by 
concentrating upon the strictly intellectual and formal ele- 
ment in knowledge, it becomes possible to perfect the form, 
to withdraw for a season from further sensory experience, 
and to think out in abstraction the formal ideal of system- 
atic consistency which would completely satisfy the intel- 
lect, it will be possible to use this ideal as a standard, by 
reference to which the previous cognitive experiences of the 
individual can be re-arranged, in spite of their frequent 
omissions and inadequacies, so as to correspond, in their 
main lines, to the main lines of the new pattern, and can 
thus be made to yield their utmost of knowledge-value. 
The ideal once clearly grasped, and the nature of the gap 
between sense and intellect once clearly understood, the 
dialectician can set out, with a mental structure which has 
been re-formed so as to be now identical in principle with 
the structure of the ideal world, to make over and reorgan- 
ize his sensory experiences, to extract from them everything 
which in any way measures up to the ideal, and to arrange 
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the elements thug extracted, in accordance with the arrange- 
ment of the ideal pattern, so that his labors will gradually 
reveal to him in detail, as well as in principle, the nature of 
the laws which constitute reality. From this point of view, 
the principle of ideality may be described as the ratio 
cognoscentis, the principle which makes knowledge possible 
for the individual knower. 4 

In the second place, the dialectician will discover that 
this highest principle is of immense assistance for the con- 
duct of life. The psychological springs of action are fur- 
nished by the large instinctive needs for such "goods" as 
food, protection, companionship, and sex-satisfaction, as 
well as by innumerable minor impulses (Rep. 558 E ff., 
Laws 782 B f., etc.). Under the pressure of ordinary social 
living, these originally somewhat diverse and chaotic im- 
pulses have become hammered into some conventional 
semblance of principle and orderliness. But the semblance 
is a mere veneer, and beneath the surface there is a fierce 
riot of seething passions, each waiting for a chance to- 
satisfy itself without much regard for the rest or for social 
conventions. This lawless, wild-beast element in our nature 
can be kept under, to some extent, by the force of law and 
of social opinion, in the case of the average citizen, if not 
in the case of the successful despot (Rep. 571 ff.). But 
suppression of a problem by force is no adequate solution 
of the very real and very pressing difficulty. The difficulty 
arises from the fact that both individual impulse and social 
convention oppose one another as rivals for the same posi- 
tion: each claims to represent "reality," to be actual and 
genuine, the other being regarded as "mere appearance." 
The partisan of lawless living and the complete release of 
desire believes with a whole-hearted faith in Pan. For him, 
the instincts are alone real and according to the order of 
nature, while social and political norms are of merely "con- 
ventional" significance, a shameless and unnatural imposi- 

4 Rep. 508 B f . The principle is also the ratio cognoscendi and the ratio- 
essendi (Rep. 508 D f.). 
Vol. XXXIII— No. 1. 4 
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tion upon the imperious and self -justified needs of powerful 
individuals (Gorg. 491 D f., Rep. 343 C ff., 365 B ff.). On 
the other hand, the champion of law and order is profoundly 
convinced that .these are of a higher, more ideal nature, and 
that they have a more rational claim to satisfaction than 
the brute instincts and "unnecessary" appetites. For him 
the state is more significant, more truly representative of 
reality, than the isolated individual, even when the indi- 
vidual is successful as a superman, and his will to power rises 
superior to all human checks (Gorg. 470 E ff., 517 B ff.). 
Finally, he believes that, the universe being essentially and 
ultimately rational, a genuine, harmonious, and permanent 
satisfaction, not only of the social and gregarious instincts, 
but of the whole instinctive and emotional side of human 
life, is possible only when the ruling force in life is reason, 
with its powers of organization on the one hand, and its 
kinship with ultimate reality on the other (Rep. 583 ff.). 

Both sides thus claim for themselves the authority of 
nature and reality; and that there is some degree of truth 
in both claims, no candid inquirer can altogether deny. 
There is thus, so long as the level of opinion remains un- 
transcended, no way of solving the deadlock. Each side 
is convinced that it is in the right, and neither will give way, 
whether in the case of the individual man, or in the case of 
the state, which is but the individual writ large. If the 
conflict is to be decided at all, some higher court is needed 
than that of instinct, passion, and convention. And a 
higher court can be reached. Both sides have something 
in common, viz., the straining after an ideal of human life 
which shall be, not superficial and futile, but truly in con- 
tact with reality, the genuine, final, ultimate, highest 
reality. The only possible pathway towards a solution of 
the conflict, towards the -attainment of a point of view 
which shall be perfectly just to the complete facts of the 
situation on both sides, is to be found by abstracting, for 
the time being, from the fierce passions and instinctive im- 
pulses aroused on both sides, including the passionate con- 
viction of Tightness, of being already in touch with truth 
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and reality, which each partisan possesses, and in investi- 
gating, dispassionately and humbly, the element which 
both possess in common, in order to determine by an appeal 
to strictly rational standards, the full nature of the ideal 
of social living, the ideal or principle which shall reconcile 
the opposing elements and make them friends (Rep. 582 f., 
Laws 627 E), a higher principle at which both were funda- 
mentally aiming, though by different paths, a principle 
expressive of the true and ultimate nature of reality in a 
form which can be used as a standard for social living, a 
standard which every rational being, as such, can accept 
openly and without qualification. By withdrawing from 
the immediate pressure of practical needs, and by reflecting 
continuously and by an abstract method upon the nature 
of this social ideal, the seeker comes to realize that com- 
munity of aim, community of final, underlying purpose, is 
the only principle which can unite and harmonize the 
diverse instincts in the individual, and the diverse indi- 
viduals in the commonwealth. Co-operation, each ele- 
ment, whether in the individual or in the community, doing 
all that it can for the service of the whole — i.e., for the serv- 
ice of others as well as of itself, considered all as members 
of one and the same organism — is the only possible way of 
constructing a harmony which will work, which will bring 
into effective functioning all the diverse elements, and will 
thus build up a totality, whether in the case of the indi- 
vidual personality or in the case of the commonwealth, 
which will express and bring out whatever of positive con- 
tent, whatever of reality, is to be found in the impulses and 
sources which push towards effective action (Rep. 498 E, 
500 D, etc.). 

This ideal is based upon a conception of reality as a 
totality of elements which are -all positive, though not 
devoid of "othernesses," i.e., differences and diversities 
which, unless all are properly organized with reference to 
this one possible principle of satisfying all harmoniously in 
relation to the totality as such, would negate one another 
(Soph. 256 D-259 B). This conception of the real universe 
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as a complex organism, wherein every element has its own 
function, contributing somehow to the life of the whole, and 
finding therein its own deepest and most abiding satisfac- 
tion, can be applied in a very direct and concrete way as a 
standard for the reorganization of our social living, as well 
as for the solution of our own more individual problem of 
attaining a united and vigorous personality (Rep. 588 C ff., 
Laws 903 B f.). Upon this conception depends immedi- 
ately the ideal of a state which shall be a genuine organism, 
every element therein contributing all it can to the service 
of the state as a whole; and this ideal contains the two im- 
portant principles of (1) social service as the true spirit of 
the citizen, and (2) every citizen doing his own work, realiz- 
ing his own potentialities, fulfilling completely his own 
natural and proper function, and finding, in loyal service 
of the ideal community which includes himself as one of its 
members, serenity of spirit and perfect satisfaction. 
Diverse functions involving specialization, united by the 
common spirit of service to a common ideal, the elimination 
of waste and useless conflict, and the development of the 
full resources of every member of the community — princi- 
ples such as these bring out the full value, the utmost posi- 
tive contribution to the enrichment of life, the closest 
approximation to the ideal reality of things, which we can 
conceive. It is in this sense that the principle of ideality is 
declared to be the pattern by which the philosopher-king 
will guide, not only himself, but also the community, in the 
complex business of social living (Rep. 540, 590 D ff.). 

It is not only in solving his own personal problem, in his 
search after a unified, concentrated life which shall develop 
in a vigorous, consistent, and useful way all the elements of 
power and value contained in his organism, that the dialec- 
tician will find the- principle of ideality and value to be of 
supreme assistance. Not only does it furnish him with a 
standard for the improvement of social living and the ad- 
vancement of scientific truth. It is also of the utmost help 
to him in art and religion. In art — not in artistic creation 
as such, for that is a matter of inspiration, of surging emo- 
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tion and uncritical frenzy (Euthyphr. 3 C, Phsedr. 244 A 
ff .) — but in artistic criticism and appreciation, in estimating 
the value of art-works. The conception of the ideal uni- 
verse as a vision which realizes the utmost possible of posi- 
tive beauty, the "science of beauty everywhere," becomes 
a standard by which he can estimate the greatness of artistic 
creations. The senseless embellishment of elements which 
are superficial and devoid of real significance, is put in its 
place (Rep. 395 D f., 372 E f.), the claim of the artist who is 
merely a bold and skilful player upon human feelings, to be 
accepted as the interpreter of life, is roughly rejected (Gorg. 
462 B ff., Rep. 595 E ff.), and great art is recognized as the 
representation, in its own medium of rhythmic movements, 
whether free, as in the dance, or arrested, as when embodied 
in colors, tones, or words, etc., of the interplay of elements 
which together constitute the highest reality, the world of 
Ideas united under the Idea of Good. In this form it is the 
natural ally of science and morality, and elevates those who 
are susceptible to its fascination and wizardry, out of the 
fragmentariness and littleness of the common places of life 
to an appreciation of their genuine and underlying unity 
with the depths, with the perennial sources of freshness 
and inspiration, the true beauty and reality of things (Symp. 
212 A-B, Laws 858 D ff., etc.). 

So, too, in religion. The withdrawal for a space from 
the warring creeds and from the unworthy promises too 
often held out to the believer who will surrender himself 
wholly, and the sustained philosophical reflection upon the 
idea of the God and Father of all, gradually leads to the 
development of the conception of a Spirit who is the living 
counterpart of the principle of ideality, who is in very sooth 
the universe in which we live and move, but is no mere con- 
cept or bloodless category, but.a living Spirit, the Spirit of 
goodness, beauty, truth, knowledge, and power, the Spirit 
who is reality in its own living (Phileb. 30 C-D). This 
conception once attained, the dialectician will be able to set 
about the reform of received creeds, which worship the 
Father of all in forms and ceremonies into which supersti- 
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tion, self-seeking, and folly have gradually found their way, 
and will regard as the essence of true religious worship and 
self-surrender, the yearning after assimilation to God, the 
sustained attempt to live a Godlike life here on earth, and 
the hope of hereafter living a more perfect, more real and 
Godlike life in Heaven (Phsedo 84 A-B, Theaet. 176 A f., 
etc.). 

Such, then, is the nature of the Idea of Good, and such 
are some of the principles which the trained seeker after the 
wisdom which comes from a knowledge of ultimate reality 
will discover. But the discovery is no tenuous abstraction, 
no withdrawal from life to monastic seclusion. It is the 
living completion of the years of preparation through which 
the student has passed, the culmination of his living, the 
continuation, with complete self-consciousness, of the life 
which he has been living already in the lower phase of in- 
complete awareness. It is in his life, in every pulse and 
throb of his blood, in his brain, heart, and hand, in his plan- 
ning, his feeling, and his acting, that the Idea of Good has 
come to have its local habitation, and, through him, in the 
community also which has trained him to lead it into the 
right way. The final principle which he discovers is thus 
the true life of the community itself, the human copy of 
that higher, complete, and absolute life which is reality 
itself, the life of God. 

This vision realized, we may now ask what this final stage 
of training has added to the elements which go to make up 
the moral judgment. In the first place, it has taken away 
the blindness, the groping, the baffled feeling inseparable 
from the stage of opinion, and has substituted for it a clear- 
ness of outlook, a sureness of grasp upon moral criteria, a 
breadth and depth of insight, which are illuminating to the 
highest degree and bring with them a measured calmness of 
spirit, a peace and certainty with regard to the issues of life, 
which make the philosopher finally at home in a universe 
to which he now not only feels, but knows, himself to be 
spiritually akin. In the second place, the new experience is 
a deepening of self-consciousness, an awareness of his own 
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deepest self, an understanding of what has been slowly 
developing within him through the long years of prepara- 
tion, a recognition of his great powers and an acceptance of 
the great responsibilities which these powers entail, a full 
comprehension of his place and function in the scheme of 
things, including not only his relation to his fellow-men, but 
also his relation to God and the unseen world of Ideas. 
What is new, then, is this deeper and clearer knowledge of 
self and of the universe, and, in the light of this new knowl- 
edge, a more profound understanding of life, and a key by 
the help of which he can solve the problems of conduct, not 
only for himself but also for the community, and can thus 
enter, with others, into the higher reaches of life, into the 
peace and joy (eudaimonia) which come to those who walk 
steadfastly in the pathway which they know, with every 
fibre of their being, to be right. 

His training is now complete, and the guardian can pro- 
ceed to make moral judgments in the full sense. Just what 
elements enter into his judgment? What is it in him which 
does the judging? The first and simplest answer is, that 
he does the judging himself, and that the elements which 
enter into his judgment are the elements which have truly 
entered into his self. These are the physical, moral, and 
mental elements already considered, the instincts, habits, 
and intelligence, so trained and ripened by social and educa- 
tional influences as to have taken on the form and pattern 
of the ideal world, and to have become, so far as this is pos- 
sible in an organism which retains to the end something of 
its animal origin, the human habitation and embodiment 
of the Ideas of manliness, temperance, justice, and wisdom, 
in the full harmony and unity which comes with attaining 
also the Idea of Good. What "does the judging" is thus 
the whole nature of the individual man, together with all 
the influences which have entered into that nature and have 
made it what it has come to be, the influences of literature, 
art, science, and religion, the history, traditions and aspira- 
tions of the community, the whole welded together and 
transmuted into an adequate reflex of that Experience 
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which we designate as Absolute. The judgment of such a 
man represents, then, not a chance reaction to a chance 
stimulation, but the rich experience of the whole race, sub- 
limated and idealized until it represents, so far as this is 
humanly possible, the complete experience which is the life 
and thought of God. What does the judging is thus the 
Absolute Experience itself, so far as the human organism 
can become a channel for Its expression, and what is judged 
is the human problem. The judging consists in analyzing 
the human situation which provides the problem, in com- 
paring it with the Divine standard so as (1) to make clear 
its deficiencies, its falling short of that standard, and also 
(2) to point out the remedy and the solution, the steps which 
will re-form its elements and bring our human actions into 
closer approximation to that Experience which furnishes 
the Absolute Pattern for human living. 

Our synthetic examination is now finished, and shows, 
perhaps with sufficient clearness, that for Plato moral judg- 
ment is not solely a matter of transcendental anamnesis, 
but that it contains also empirical elements. It is the total 
experience of the individual which is concerned in passing 
judgment, the physical and instinctive basis, the social 
training and habituation to community ideals, the rational 
insight which forms the keystone of the arch and makes 
clear to consciousness the kinship of humanity to Divinity. 
These empirical elements are worked over, sublimated and 
transmuted, but not discarded, and the Divine Experience, 
which ultimately passes judgment, does so through the 
medium of the empirical human organism, when this has 
been so trained under Divine favor as to become expressive 
of the whole experience of humanity in its responsiveness 
to and reflection of the Ideal Experience which is God. 
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